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+ le ,oase. GRUT TER WOR THEHMEA TH 
ua ‘I “T can’t say as I like the new parson,” remarked Mrs. Sykes. 
| sti 
CHRISTOPHER’S TRIALS: | ‘It is several years since your ladyship went abroad,” 
| ° é ; ra 
——] A sTORY OF COUNTRY LIFE. — Dagtty, Stat t ce eet Sey 2 ee ee 
By the Author of ‘‘ Goldstone,” ‘‘The Sunset of a ‘‘Than Iam, you were going to say. Oh, but I was 
Life,” &c. only a child when we left Woodford, and nowI am a 
ng ow grown-up young lady. Not quite grown up, though : 
a was I Tn 1 lke what jou d 
ircula | CHapTER XVIII.—DoroTHY MANUFACTURING D. Bi 9” mews ” Ya, Sey, 
Hings, TROUBLE. ‘‘You are much taller,” said Dorothy, after a mo- 
'Wuy, Dorothy, how altered you are! I should | mentary hesitation. 
wt have recognized you if I had met youanywhere out ‘And prettier: you should not have left that out, 
gview ff the village.” | Dorothy !” 
fice of } Such was Lady on segura observation asshe satone | ‘‘I am not sure about that,” said Dorothy, smiling; 
y in Dorothy's little cottage. She had just returned | ‘‘you were quite pretty enough when you were a little 
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‘‘Now no more compliments, please, Dorothy ! | ished in payment of old debts, and had been par. 4, 
They are so stale, that I am heartily tired of them, and tially replaced by the cheapest and commonest ay. § ¥* 
should be thankful sometimes if I were positively ugly.” | ticles. just 

“*No, no, Lady Euphemia.” | Just then the front door opened, and a boy rushed I 

6 Well, it is so stupid of people to praise you because | towards the kitchen, exclaiming in a rather peremptory boy 
you happen to have a fine figure, or a brilliant com- | voice, ‘*Mother, I am going with George Olive toe Was 
plexion. I detest flattery; I always did, you remember, \F tiarly Wood, soI must have something to eat directly, Tega 
Dorothy ; and I certainly have not changed in that | for I sha’n’t be back till evening.” oe 
respect. I am sure I have not flattered you to-day, “Hush, Tom!” said Dorothy, ‘‘where are your i ; 
Dorothy. But you really do look twenty years older!” | manners? Make your bow to her ladyship.” er, 

‘‘Not quite, I hope,” answered Dorothy; ‘‘but I} Thus admonished, Tom made his bow, and it was on 
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have had a deal of trouble since you last saw me.” | which would not have been at all discreditable toy mT 
“So I was afraid, from what Simmons told me. I | city-bred youth. He had inherited, with his fathers , 
made ib come up into my room the other evening, | good looks, his mother’s ease of manner ; and thougha Y 9 
and we had a long, cosy chat together, for I wanted to | little shy in the presence of such a grand young lady, eng 
learn all about my old friends in the village ; and she | he was not awkward. : 7 
said that Christopher had not improved, andthat he did | Lady Euphemia was very gracious to him for Don § ,, “ee 
not behave at all well to you.” thy’s sake, or else she was not by any means an admire of th 
“‘Oh, but that was not true,” said Dorothy, ear- | of boys of his age; nor did she exactly like the want of he 
nestly. ‘Christopher is one of the kindest of husbands, | deference in the tone with which he addressed his "> * 
:and I don’t think he ever spoke a cross word to me in | mother. She asked him how old he was, and whethe ae " 
his life.” he had left school, and what business he intended tp th 
“But Simmons referred to his work, Dorothy. She | learn; and when, at a sign from Dorothy, he went ot "Yc 
said he neglected it so for other things, that he did not | of the room, she said,— _ had f 
earn half sufficient for your wants, and that you were ‘*Thomas is a nice-looking boy, Dorothy, but I am i t 
very badly off sometimes.” sorry he is not more like you. I never fancy boys that hid n 
“¢ Well, I cannot deny that we were sadly pinched | have light hair and blue eyes half so much as thop they * 
this last winter, but then trade was slack everywhere ; | that are dark and sunburnt.” ; tf F 
and besides that, my lady, we have another carpenter | _ Dorothy was amused. It was evident that all Lady ind | 
now in the village, and he gets all the best customers.” | Euphemia’s childish notions had not departed with he Sitho 
‘How is that, Dorothy? Christopher used to be | childish years. Lents 
very popular.” ‘*T hope he is a good boy to you, Dorothy ?” i th 
*<Yes, but folks are fond of change; and William **Yes, he is a rare boy for his mother, my lady,” lace d 
Davis has more tongue than Christopher, and so he has | was the pleased reply. Thi 
persuaded people to employ him instead of myhusband;| ‘‘ Because she spoils him, eh, Dorothy?” der 
and thus he has, in a great measure, taken the bread *¢ A little bit,” said Dorothy, frankly ; ‘‘more, pe Stor: 
out of our mouths.” haps, than I should do if his father was not over-stritt the sir 
‘* But from what I am told, Dorothy, I do not think | with him sometimes. Boys will be boys, your lady donde 
he would have succeeded, or, indeed, have come here at ship knows, and, as I say to Christopher, you can’t pit nt 
all, if Christopher had attended to his business as he | old heads on young shoulders, nor expect them tod pded 


ought to have done.” without a bit of fun.” on 
“*You must not believe all that yon hear about us, “*Certainly not ; all work and no play makes Jacki ‘. on 
my lady,” said Dorothy, evasively ; ‘‘when a man is | dull boy. But did not he say that he was going of 
down in the world as Christopher is, everybodyis ready | with one of the Olives ?” Ve 
to fling a stone at him.” | _ Yes, my lady, but only for a walk to Fria the fi 
“Yes, I know that; but I am so sorry for you, | Wood.” B yorlal; 
Dorothy. It is so hard for you that Christopher is not ‘‘That must be the family I heard some one met Bieri 
getting on; and then, have you not let part of your | tioning to papa yesterday, they seemed to bear a vey Love i 
cottage ?” bad name in the parish.” incited 
“‘We were obliged to de so, or we could not possibly | ‘‘I am afraid they do. They are not at all ni Be son, 
have paid our rent.” people, and we have never associated with them feted 
“‘Then you only have this little kitchen for your- | George is the best of them, and he is so fond of Tom, Seinat 
selves ?” that I can’t always keep them apart.” ioht { 
“‘And a bedroom,” added Dorothy; ‘‘so we are/ ‘He will do your boy no good, I should fear.” 
better off than many.of our neighbours who can only| ‘‘He is going away to sea very soon, so that wil 
afford to have one room.” | remove the difficulty. One must not draw the rein tw 
‘*But this is so small and inconvenient,” said the | tightly with a high-spirited boy like Tom.” 
young lady, glancing around her. Dorothy forbore to say that this was one of the it 
And truly it was a mite in her eyes, accustomed as | stances in which Christopher was disposed to be ‘over 
they were to the spacious apartments at the hall. | strict” with his son; neither did she own that th 
Why, her ample skirts and flowing muslin took up | intimacy between the two lads might have been pre 
nearly one-half of Dorothy’s kitchen. | vented, if she had not foolishly connived at it rather 
“‘And your pretty little parlour, Dorothy, and all | than thwart her boy. He was her only one, and shi 
your nice furniture,” she continued; ‘‘it seems such a | could not refuse him anything that he wanted. 
pity that somebody else should have the benefit of it.” It was a pity, for Tom’s intercourse with the Olive 
“Oh, we must not mind that,” said Dorothy, cheer- | was very injurious to him. He was a good-natured, 
fully ; ‘‘the money it brings in weekly is such a great | merry-hearted boy, but he was easily led by his comp... 
help to us, that we are thankful to have a lodger ; in- panions. And he was also very self-willed. Hit. 
deed, if we had not met with one, we must have given | parents had so constantly yielded to him from hil, for C 
up the cottage.” infancy, that he took it for granted he was always typ -°T 
She did not tell Lady Euphemia that most of the | do jnst as he pleased ; and when they now occasionall 
nice furniture—her wedding gift—had long ago van- | souglit to control him, he chafed at the restraint like 
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wild young colt, and considered that he was very un- 
justly treated. 

Dorothy, however, was blind to the defects in her 
poy’s character. He was so very dear to her that she 
was unwilling to admit that he had any faults, and 
regarded his determination to have his own way as 
evincing a fine spirit of boyish independence. And if 
at times she felt that he ought to be more obedient to 
her, she excused both herself and him by the thought 
that, as he was an only child, it was natural that he 
should be more than usually indulged. 

Three other children—two boys and a girl—had one 
by one gladdened Dorothy’s home since the birth of 
Tom, but each had been taken, after a brief existence 
here, to swell the infant throng above. 

The loss of these sweet babes formed part of the 
“trouble” to which Dorothy referred in the opening 
ofthe conversation. For it had been a heavy trial to 
her, so dotingly fond as she was of children, to lay them 
me after the other in their tiny graves. Even now, as 
she spoke of them to Lady Euphemia, her eyes filled 
with bitter tears at the recollection. 

Yet the little lambs folded by the Good Shepherd 
had failed to draw their mother heavenwards. Dorothy 
wept for her children because they were not, but she 
did not rise and seek the loving Saviour, in whose arms 
they were gathered. ‘Trials too often sadden without 
fanctifying the heart; and thus it was that Dorothy 
ind her husband had passed through their afflictions 
Without being any the better forthem. The disappoint- 
ments of earth had not led them to set their affections 
m things above, nor the want of worldly wealth in- 
duced them to accumulate treasure in the skies. 

This may be scarcely intelligible to some of our 
teaders. Lady Euphemia certainly would not have 
inderstood it if it had been uttered in herhearing. For 
the simple faith of her early years had been long since 
douded over by the mists of fashion and gaiety. Her 

mts’ endeavour to obliterate the impressions which 
ded, as they imagined, to Methodism, had been only 
too successful ; and their daughter was now as care- 
less and thoughtless about religion as they themselves 
were. 
Very lovely in person, and amiable in disposition, 
the fluttered like a butterfly from flower to flower of 
worldly enjoyment, pleasing and being pleased, but 
ttterly regardless of the God in whom she lived, and 
ttoved, and had her being. The admiration which she 
txcited by her beauty and accomplishments had not, in 
te sense, spoiled her, for she was as simple and unaf- 
fected at seventeen as she had been at seven; but the 
fiscinations by which she was surrounded, and the 
ight future which stretched itself out before her, con- 
ed from her the radiant glory of the things which 
ae unseen and eternal. She forgot that the fashion of 
this world passeth away. 

Was she likely to remember it when every effort was 
made by those about her to banish from her mind all 
thoughts bordering upon seriousness ? 

Her kindness of heart showed itself in the interest 
Which she manifested in Dorothy after so lengthened a 
®paration. She went home from her call at the cot- 
fage full of commiseration for their altered circum- 
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> for Christopher, and she could offer Dorothy some 


Tegain some of their lost comforts. It was useless, she 
ew. to offer them money, or else her purse would 
tickly have emptied itself in supplying their needs ; 
it she could persuade her papa to find some profitable 


ie needlework to do, for which she would pay her ex- 


suppose it was what she usually paid, and would not, 
therefore, scruple:to receive it. 

Lady Euphemia had no difficulty in carrying out her 
wishes. She resembled Dorothy’s boy in the liberty 
which she had for the exercise of her own sweet will. 
Besides, Lady Elgin was herself exceedingly benevo- 
lent, and the poor at Woodford always found her a kind 
friend when they were in want or distress. Sothat she 
was quite ready to second Euphemia’s intentions; and 
that summer Dorothy was never without plenty of 
lucrative employment ; and Christopher had the car- 
pentering required for two small cottages which Lord 
Elgin built on his estate. 

The result was that Dorothy’s thin, careworn face 
recovered a little of its old plumpness and bright- 
ness; and there was a more abundant supply on 
their table than had been seen there for some time 





st. 

But her burdens, though lightened, were not alto- 
gether removed. Christopher and she would have to 
work hard a long while before they replaced themselves 
in the position which they had occupied on their mar- 
riage. And it was doubtful whether they would ever 
reach it ; for Bill Davis had gained too firm ahold upon 
his customers to afford Christopher much chance of get- 
ting them back again, even if he were to set about 
trying to do so. 

And Christopher did not seem disposed to exert him- 
self much more than he had done. His habits had 
become so confirmed, that a very strong motive was 
needed to urge him to break through them. 

And Tommy, who was growing a great — now, was 
sadly too like Christopher in indolence of character 
and unsteadiness of purpose. With the example of his 
father ever before his eyes, and withno wise training to 
counteract it, it was not to be wondered that the lad 
should be fonder of rambling about with idle com- 
panions than of making himself useful at home, or in 
the workshop. Even Dorothy began to have some 
faint misgivings as to her boy’s well-doing. 

She discovered one day, in turning out the pockets 
of his best trousers, a sixpence and a fourpenny-piece, 
which she was not aware that he had in his possession. 
He had not earned them, and there was nobody who 
would have given them to him. Puzzling herself as to 
how he could have obtained the money, she was in the 
act of folding up his clothes, when he came indoors, 
and she immediately asked him about it. 

He coloured for a minute, and then said that he had 
won it from George Olive at pitch-and-toss. 

“Oh, Tom, you know your father and I have always 
begved you never to play at that.” 

“There is no harm in it, mother.” 

“‘Yes, dear, there is harm; it is a species of 
gambling; and gambling is sure, in the end, to lead 
to what is wrong.” 

‘““T don’t see any reason why it should,” said Tom, 
sullenly ; ‘‘ besides, I won most of that, mother, and I 
only lost one halfpenny, so there’s nothing for you to 
grumble at.” I 

‘<I was not grumbling, Tom ; and I was not think- 
ing whether you had lost or gained ; it was your having 
done it at all that I was sorry for, because I know what 
a bad practice it is for a boy even to indulge in. Pro- 
mise you won’t do it again, Tom.” ; 
“Oh, but I must give George a chance of winning 
some of his back; it would be so mean to keep it 


“Then give it to him atonce, Tom. Carry it tohim 


now, aud tell him that you are not going to toss up any 
more.’ 
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rr patly high prices. She could fix the price her- 
if, for Dorothy, unaccustomed to town charges, would 
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‘Oh, mother, he would laugh at me, and call me a 
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molly-coddle, or a baby, to be afraid of playing as the 
other boys do.” 

‘‘Never mind that, Tom. You had better be laughed 
at now than get into trouble some day ; and many boys 
have come to ruin from no worse a beginning.” 

Dorothy talked to her boy until she extorted from 
him a reluctant promise that he would not again share 
in the prohibited game. He was not convinced by her 
arguments, for, boy-like, he thought he was perfectly 
able to take care of himself; but he really loved bis 
mother, and was always wishful to oblige her when he 
could do so without interfering with his own projects. 

But how very slender was the guarantee which 
Dorothy had for her boy’s fulfilment of his promise ! 
His bare word,—what was that worth ? 

True, it onght to have been worth much; nor was 
Tom addicted to falsehood, but he lacked firmness of 
character ; and although he intended to act rightly, he 
was liable to waver like a leaf that is tossed about in 
the wind. Thus, notwithstanding his assurance to 
Dorothy that he would refrain from hazarding his 
money, it was not long before George persuaded him to 
try his luck ‘‘once more,” and that once more was so 
many times multiplied, that Tom at length pursued the 
amusement without any compunction, and was only 
careful not to let his mother know that he had broken 
his promise. 

But she found it out, and it grieved her; for what 
comfort could she have as he grew up, and was less 
under her control, if there was no dependence to be 
placed upon him, and if he feebly surrendered at the 
first onset of temptation? She consoled herself by the 
remembrance that he was still very young, and would 
become, she hoped, more stable and trustworthy as he 
increased in years ; forgetting that age does not confer 
principle, and that even manhood is not necessarily 
allied with true manliness. 

Still, there were times when she was very uneasy 
about him, and when his strong self-will was less agree- 
able than it had been while he was younger. 


Cuartzr XIX.—Tue New CLercyMAn. 


Turoven Lady Euphemia’s thoughtful aid, Christopher 
and his wife were much better off than they had been 
latterly, and the ensuing winter came and went without 
their suffering, as they had done during the last one, 
the pressure of actual want of fuel and clothing; so 
that they had great cause for thankfulness. 

But with the early spring the clouds re-gathered. 
Christopher had a long illness, which, of course, not 
only disabled him for work, but brought with it heavy 
expenses. Dorothy’s time was fully occupied in nursing 
hin, so that she had no opportunity of contributing by 
her earnings to their daily support ; and Tom, unavoid- 
ably neglected, and less looked after, was unusually 
alert in getting into mischief. 

Lady Elgin and her daughter were very kind to them 
in their time of need. Wine, jelly, and fruit were 
liberally supplied to the invalid, and Dorothy had strict 
orders to send to the Hall for anything which she 
wanted. The charities of the village were likewise a 
help to them ; but still sickness, whatever may be its 
alleviations, is very trying to the poor, and leaves be- 
hind it many a shadow in their dwelling. 

Christopher was just well enough to be about again, 
and to walk a few yards in the warm sunshine, when 
Lady Euphemia began to droop and decline. It was 
chiefly on account of her health that the family had 
sojourned so long abroad ; but she had grown so strong 
and well, and so free, apparently, from the slightest 
tendency to disease, that it seemed perfectly safe for her 





to return to her own country. But the severity of an 
English winter had developed in her constitution the 
latent seeds of consumption ; and although the phy. 
sician spoke guardedly and flatteringly ry nce her 
symptoms, and held out the almost sure hope of her 
rapid recovery in a milder climate, Lady Elgin was 
deeply anxious about her daughter. She kept her fears 
to herself, for no one could relieve them, and the utter. 
ance of them would have seemed to fashion them into 
realities ; but she watched with many forebodings the 
short cough, the hurried respiration, and the failing 
strength of her child. 

No one else shared in these feelings. Lady Euphemis 
was so lively and cheerful, and her face had sucha 
lovely colour in it, that she did not appear half so deli. 
cate as she really was; and everybody supposed that 
the soft airand sunshine of fairer climes would speedily 
restore her wonted vigour. 

She went with her noble parents to the south of Eng. 
lend for a few weeks, preparatory to their departure for 
the Continent, and while they were in Devonshin 
another change, and a somewhat similar one, transpired 
at Woodford. 

Mr. Wilkinson, the rector of the parish, was likewise 
ordered abroad. He had some affection on the brain, 
which, the doctor said, might prove fatal unless he had 
thorough and prolonged change of scene ; and as he had 
a brother residentin Rome, he decided to get a clergyman 
to supply his parish for six or nine months, while k 
made his temporary home in a foreign land. 

I do not know the origin of his complaint, but it 
certainly could not have arisen from either hard work 
or hard thought, for amore easy, indolent, unexcitable 
individual it would have been difficult to find in th 
whole county. Itis just possible that his inactivity it 
the parish, and his lazy performance of the few minis 
terial duties which were compulsory upon him, might 
have had a slightly paralyzing effect upon his brain, 
However, he left Woodford as soon as the necessary 
arrangements for his journey were completed, andi 
Mr. Clifton, who had been highly recommended bys 
clerical friend, took up his abode at the rectory, ani 
acted in Mr. Wilkinson’s stead. 

He wasa man of avery different stamp from Mr. Wil 
kinson. Prompt, energetic, full of life and zeal, his 
every movement seemed a practical comment on th 
words, ‘*I must work while it is called To-day: for tle 
night cometh, in which no man can work.” As hk 
walked through the village his quick, springing stp 
formed a striking contrast to the slow, measured treal 
of the rector ; and his frank greeting and kindly smik 
were as little in unison with Mr. Wilkinson’s cold aul 
distant bearing towards his parishioners. 

But it was in his Sunday ministrations, and in his 
astoral visits, that Mr. Clifton most surprised the vir 
agers. Such a faithful presentation as he gave of thi 

gospel of Christ had not sounded for many a long yea 
from that quaintly carved old pulpit in the ancietl 
church. And not only was the whole truth of Gal 
boldly proclaimed from thence, but the sweet impres 
of his Master’s loving spirit pervaded the looks a 
tones of the preacher, and won, in some instances, 
entrance for his message which it would not otherwi 
have effected. 

The small, drowsy congregation was gradually rouse 
to reverent attention, for the earnestness of the speakel 
communicated itself to the hearers ; and they were coll 
pelled to listen, even if it were only to cavil or disaj 
prove. 

For it must not be supposed that the new sermo 
were universally popular. To a few hearts that we 
unconsciously longing for better food than the d 
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husks on which they had hitherto vainly tried to satisfy 
their hunger, Mr. Clifton’s teaching was singularly 
welcome. And others, arrested by the novel statements 
which they heard, were disposed to ask with respectful 
curiosity, ‘‘May we know what this new doctrine, 
whereof thou speakest, is? for thou bringest certain 
strange things to our ears ; we would know therefore 
what these things mean.” 

But some were indignant at his preaching. Their 

ride was offended at the humiliating level on which it 
placed them all, as sinners, who were in equal need of 
a Saviour, and who must avail themselves of the one 
common way of salvation. They did not like it to be 
said that their many natural virtues could not merit 
God’s favour, nor have any share in obtaining for them 
aplace in heaven. Going about to establish their own 
righteousness, they were not willing to submit them- 
selves to God’s righteousness, and were angry with his 
ambassador for urging them to do so. 

The Naaman of the Old Testament, and the Simon 
of the New, have their numerous antitypes now in 
many a hamlet and city of our land ; and in Christian 
temples, from week to week, the unheard language of 
more than one worshipper might be rightly expressed 
in the words of the Pharisee, ‘‘ God, I thank Thee, that 
Iam not as other men are, or even as this publican.” 

“‘No, I can’t say asI tike the new parson,” remarked 
Mrs. Sykes, as she handed a half-quartern loaf to a 
customer ; ‘‘ he speaks to us just as if we were a parcel 
of heathens that did not know anything.” 

“That he do, Mrs. Sykes,” was the reply. ‘‘ As I 
says to my master, John,” says I, ‘‘if we were thieves, 
and murderers, and such like as you reads about in the 
London papers, these here sermons might be uncom- 
mon suitable ; but for decent people like us, who have 
been brought up respectable, and kept to our church, 
and never done no harm to nobody, they isn’t at all 
fit.’ 

“That is exactly my opinion, Betty; but your hus- 
band does not think so, does he ?” 

“No, he’s wonderfully taken with Mr. Clifton ; he 
never heard such a powerful preacher, he says, in all 
his life. Now 1 don’t admire such a noise, Mrs. 
Sykes.” 

‘*No more do I, Betty.” 

‘*What I go to church for is to be rested and com- 
forted ; and therefore I don’t want to be worried about 
this thing and that thing, and to be asked a lot of 
questions, as if I wasa child. It is very impertinent 
of him, I think. Of course we have not got to answer 
them, but they bother you all the same, and hinder you 
from enjoying yourself.” 

“Ah, youare like me, Betty, you prefer Mr. Wilkin- 
son.” 

‘To be sure I do; he preaches beautifully. I always 
feel easy when I’m listening to him, for he uses such 

and words, and it all goes on so smooth and dreamy- 
ike, that there’s nothing to disturb you.” 

‘*He is a much more learned man than Mf. Clifton, 
I reckon.” 

‘*No doubt of it, Mrs. Sykes. Why, Mr. Clifton is 
as simple and plain in what he says as if you and I was 
talking to one another. That shows he can’t be very 
clever. For my part, I don’t believe he is altogether a 
right sort of parson, for he does not read his sermons 
out of a book.” 

‘No, and Mr. Wilkinson always does.” 

‘Which is a proof of its being the proper way. 
Well, I can’t bear these new-fangled doings. Good 
day, Mrs. Sykes.” 

**Good day, Betty.” 





DAVID AMONG THE SHEEP-FOLDS. 


Tue foundation on which human society rests is union. 
It is common union for common good, and in a frame- 
work so combined and so adapted it devolves upon all 
to fulfil various duties, and to each there is an allotted 
portion. Christianity does not arrange the frame- 
work of society, nor apportion the duties of men ; but 
it steps in to give life to that which is already 
framed, and supplies motives for the performance of 
duties already allotted. 

Still less does it disturb existing order. Let every 
man, said St. Paul, abide in the same ealling wherein 
he is called. 

Now it is evident that, as in an army, there are 
gradations of rank, from the general to the private 
soldier, as in the body (to use a Scripture illustration) 
there are more comely parts and parts less comely, so 
throughout society there are duties which have to 
be performed, some of which give importance to him 
who is called to fulfil them; others are regarded 
as menial, and little to be coveted. But all are 
in their degree necessary, and none can be set aside 
without a general disturbance. God has ordered the 
variation of talents and of tastes to adapt men to these 
various requirements, even as the animals are differently 
clothed and equipped, according to the climate which 
they inhabit, the enemies to which they are exposed, 
the specific necessities, in short, of their condition. 

We need not wonder that the prominent posts of 
men in society are few, while those less observed form 
the majority. 

At the same time, he that fills the lower condition is 
often dissatisfied that he is not called to a higher. 
How many a young mind, conscious of strength, but as 
yet undeveloped in its faculties, has chafed at the sup- 
posed bondage of ignoble circumstances! Youthful 
ambition suggests an onward impulse, but the chain is 
stretched tight, the collar galls the neck, and the 
effort is for the present in vain. 

Let it be known that it is well the collar should 
press, that the chain should retard the movement. 
Probation is the law of the universe. Force is in the 
first instance weakness; it has, like all things, its 
period of infancy. Angels have used their wings to 
veil their faces withal, ere they spread them out 


for flight across the canopy of the firmament. And 
what is man at any stage of his career? Does he 
not present development of some former stage? Is he 


not learning and seeking, and it may be groping in the 
dark towards higher attainments? ‘‘ The child is the 
father of the man,” the mortal is the embryo of 
the immor‘a!, 

Whosoever chafes at his period of probation, let him 
go to the king of Israel, the man after God’s own heart, 
and see him among the sheep-folds. He is tending 
sheep in the wilderness, although the soul of a monarch 
is within him, and kingly qualities are in process 
of growth and preparation. The sheep-fold, in his 
case, lay in the path appointed by God to lead to the 
royal palace. 

Scripture does not represent the tending of sheep as 
in itself a princely occupation. It is true that poetry, 
both ancient and modern, has revelled in pastoral 
scenes, until we have been well-nigh induced to regard 
the shepherd as the 'yery type of cultivated refinement. 
The painter adds to the illusion; for in the peaceful 
landscape, with its rich foliage and murmuring streams, 
in the quiet flock browsing on the green pastures of the 
valley, in the shepherd with his crook completing that 
which is picturesque in the group, we see nothing 
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to remind us‘ of severe toil, wearisome watching, or 
degrading employment. 

We might even say, in addition, that the pastoral 
scenes of the Bible are somewhat in harmony with the 
conceptions of poets and painters. ‘‘There were shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their 
flocks by mght,” when heavenly angels made known 
by their celestial chorus that He was born in Bethlehem, 
who wrought ‘‘peace on earth and good will towards 
men,’”’ bringing ‘glory to God in the highest.” 

But, notwithstanding all this, the tending of sheep 
in the plains of Bethlehem would be found, either 
by the shepherds who were summoned by a Saviour’s 
birth, or by David himself a thousand years before, an 
unadorned reality. 

Its very reality, indeed, constitutesits poetry ; as the 
performance of a simple duty it derives its dignity. 
The man who watches in the plain with no canopy but 
the deep-tinted Eastern sky, from which at night the 
stars send forth their dazzling lustre as blazing lamps 
in the firmament, while the lower creation is em- 
braced within his sympathies, has little to render his 
lot an object of envy ; and yet in God’s sight he may be 
high in the scale of humanity. 

Certain it is that this post was not that which 
the sons of Jesse coveted. If Eliab, the firstborn, will 
rather gird himself with his sword, place the plumed 
helmet on. his head, and go forth equipped to the 
battle, Abinadab has the same preference, Shammah 
also will followtheir example. Totend sheep devolves 
upon the youngest son; to him belongs the position of 
inferiority ; he may fulfil the duties which his elder 
brethren despise. He does not choose it because it is 
invested with poetical associations. Neither does he 
retire to it from distaste to the stern realities of 
war. It is his appointed duty, and as such he accepts 
it with all its drawbacks. 

We read in another part of the sacred volume, of 
Him who was the Son of David, sleeping under the 
canopy of the sky, tossed by the waves, and making 
the hard flooring of the ship’s deck his bed. It was 
thus He endured hardness, and as hardness he regarded 
it. He had come ‘‘tomake Himself of no reputation,” 
and therefore, on the very eve of that boisterous night, 
He said, *‘ Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
his head.” 

But perchance the youth who is sent to tend a flock, 
and watch it night and day, and lead it from pasture to 
oye is qualified to such an employment alone, and 
has no aspirations for higher functions. Can this 
be said of David? Some will argue what they may do 
from what they cannot do, and on their very incapacity 
build flattering theories of imagined capabil:ty. They 
have tried an humble calling and failed; hence their 
destiny must needs involve a post of elevation and 
honour. According to such reasoning, he who suc- 
ceeds when the work is of an undazzling kind is 
fit for that and nothing ese. Now David was a poet, 
he was a warrior, he was a king; he was subsequently 
enabled to fill the highest posts with complete success ; 
and in every step of his career he adorned the doctrine 
of his God in all things. But this did not hinder him 
from being a shepherd, or fulfilling all that was re- 
quired of a shepherd to do, 

Probably he was not unconscious of his powers, 
His mind was one eminently capable of self-inspection, 
and was qualified to judge of its own tastes and aspira- 








is characteristic of noble powers. To David the tend. 
ing of sheep was an appointed occupation, and as such 
was accepted, as though God himself had called him 
toit. That singleness of heart wherewith duties, even 
of the homeliest kind, may be performed as in the 
sight of God, is the delight of all his people, rejecting 
that eye-service which denotes the man-pleaser. 

Have we any records of this royal shepherd ere 
yet he was advanced to a loftier position among ment 
We have. The story is brief: itis conveyed in his own 
simple language. 

‘Thy servant kept his father’s sheep, and there 
came a lion, and a bear, and took a lamb out of the 
flock ; and I went out after him, and smote him, and 
delivered it out of his mouth: and when he rose 
against me, I caught him by his beard, and smote him, 
and slew him,” 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35. 

Now this incident alone reveals the whole secret 
of David's career, on the principle—that he that is 
faithful in little will be faithful also in much. The 
little lamb is committed to his trust ; it not only has 
his care, but it engages his sympathies. The shepherd 
gathers the young lambs in his arms, and carries them 
in his bosom. Herein is a picture of sympathy and 
care. The poor man in Nathan’s parable causes his 
little ewe lamb to eat of his own meat, and drink 
of his own cup, to lie in his own bosom, and to be 
unto him a3 a daughter. There to sympathy is added 
fond affection. But how much higher does that por- 
traiture of sympathy arise which represents the shep- 
herd as ‘‘laying down his life for the sheep”! This 
was realized alone in Him who was the Good Shep- 
herd—emphatically. But have we no suggestion of 
this disposition—enough, at least, to serve as a type and 
shadow—in the beautiful youth, ruddy, and of a fair 
countenance, who sees the young lamb even in the jaws 
of the destroyer, and hesitates not to attempt the 
rescue? His own life is placed in an unequal balance, 
that he may prevent the sacrifice of a young animal. 
He is successful; and when the monarch of beasts, 
rendered furious by the loss of his prey, makes him the 
object of his attack, he, nothing daunted, faces his foe, 
and lays him a helpless carcass at his feet. Now 
does the employment, which to human eyes is so 
mean, which to human expectations offers so ignoble a 
career, which the firstborn brother despised, to which 
the father referred in terms that implied small respect, 
—now does it derive nobility in all ages? It has given 
scope to every moral quality which can adorn the king 
or dignify the peasant ; and he who thus, in the path 
of duty, however humble, exemplifies these qualities, 
which the mightiest would covet, is marked as one who 
may yet ‘‘go up higher,” and fulfil the highest fune- 
tions to which he may be appointed. 

Was David the dar'ing child oi destiny? No, he was 
the chosen one of God. The Lord was with him; the 
Lord prospered him; the Lord gave him grace, and 
symbolized that grace in the miraculous strength by 
which he could strangle the lion that assails him in 
the wilderness. His was the faith which sees God in 
all things; which recognizes a divine guidance in the 
commonest affairs of life; which rendws a strict and 
a willing obedience, though it be the tending of sheep 
away from the abodes of men. His was the faith 
which casts itself unreservedly upon God, with a firm 
reliance on the divine attributes, with the full as- 
surance that tie holy purpose of the Lord shall in no 
wise fall to the ground ; thatit is the purpose of Infinite 


tions. But he was no dreamer ; he was not one likely | Wisdom and Infinite Love. 


to fight battles in his fancy, or to sit on a throne 
which his imagination had reared. 


He was one who had ; 
learned humility ; he had that grace which of all others ; nurtured the future poet. 


Those days and nights which Jesse’s youngest son 
passed among the sheep-folds were not in vain. They 
When we apply to David 
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under the ponderous blows of the Philistine: no less 
was he weak to govern the tribes of Israel, except the 
Lord had been with him. He who made him a shep- 
herd, and through whom he could protect his flock from 
bear or lion, was the same God who made him king, 
by the imagination a standard of beauty and perfection, | and gave him wisdom to rule his people, and strength 
which a fallen world does not supply. Hence it is in | to overcome his foes. This was the divine principle of 
no small degree allied with human weakness, being | unity with which David’s mind was imbued. He saw 
the natural vehicle of those thoughts and aspirations to | God’s hand in that which to human eye was weak, he 
which the mind gives utterance when elevated by | therefore could rely on God’s strength in that which 
emotions above its ordinary tone. Yet in David’s.| would have been appalling to human daring, and baf- 
psalms we have all the beauty of language, all the rare | fling to human sagacity. 

pictures of nature, all the vividness of description at | The poet, the warrior, the king, each was nurtured 
which an uninspired poet would aim. We are among | among the sheep-folds. But there is a name by which 
the sheep-folds of Jesse the Bethlehemite, watching over |} the sons of men may be called, higher than all these ; 
their gentle denizens by night, looking upward through | —the sainé was nurtured likewise. Oh, how invaluable 
the empyrean that canopied the Judean plains, when | were those lessons of humility, those trials of faith, 
we hear the psalmist utter in ecstatic devotion,— | those illustrations of divine love, with which David 
“When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy | was exercised in those plains, throughout eternity the 
fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou hast | results shall appear. It was a blessed seclusion, a 
ordained ; what is man, that Thou art mindful of him ? | sweet season wherein strength might be drawn from the 
and the son of man, that Thou visitest him?” (Psa. | only true source, and grace vouchsafed to help in every 
Is any Christian impatient at his lot? 








the name of ‘‘poet,” we are conscious of adopting 
man’s phraseology. Inspired psalms are immeasurably 
higher than what we call poems. Poetry signifies a 
“making ;” it is the weaving of the conceptions of a 
human brain; and is commonly an attempt to realize 








vii. 8,4). And who is not reminded of the 23rd Psalm ? | time of need. 


Was it through his own feeble sympathies, called into 
exercise for lambs and sheep, that God taught him the 
true stay of all dependent beings? If the father, watch- 
ing over the beloved child, sees more truly what that 
means,—‘‘ He that spared not his own Son, but freely 
delivered Him up for us all,”—shall not the shepherd, 
ashe tends his sheep, learn to say, ‘‘ The Lord is my 
Shepherd ; I shall not want” ? 

The sheep-folds nurtured the warrior. We have the 
inference from his own lips,—‘‘ Thy servant slew both 
the lion and the bear ; and this uncircumcised Philis- | 
tine shall be as one of them, seeing he hath defied the 
armies of the living God.”’ And why could the in- 
ference be drawn? Because he regarded himself alone 
as an instrument in the hands of the Lord. When 
going forth in almighty strength, he knew no fear : let 
the cause be the Lord’s, and no weapon of the foe can 
prosper. Be he Philistine or Amalekite, be he Moabite | 
or Syrian, whether he come with thousands or tens of | 
thousands, he is unshaken in his confidence. 

The sheep-folds nurtured the future king. It was | 
from them he was sent for to receive the anointing oil 
of Samuel. God ‘‘chose David also his servant, and | 
took him from the sheep-folds: from following the | 
ewes great with young he brought him to feed Jacob | 
his people, and Israel his inheritance” (Psa. Ixxviii. | 
70,71). Would the modern ruler learn a similar lesson 
from like circumstances? It wouldseem not. Govern- 
ment, in our own times, is described as the perfection 
of human wisdom ; it is the discovery and application 
of expedients, adapting itself to the irregularities of 
fallen nature without removing them. If such it be, 
who will find analogies in the flock of sheep, and their 
guidance by a shepherd? Confidence and love on the 
me hand, care and protection on the other, though 
they may appear in the relation which David saw in the 
sheep-folds of Bethlehem, will scarcely manifest them- 
selves among rulers and people. But David saw in the 
government of nations a principle more noble than that 
of balancing interests or inventing expedients. He 
knew that the Lord is King of all the earth, that ‘‘by 
Him kings reign and princes decree justice ;” that there 
is throughout the framework of things an order which 
He has ordained ; and though the sin of man may bring 
in disuniting elements, yet the design of Infinite Wis- | 
dom is not set aside. Left to himself, the ruddy 





youngest born of Jesse had been a prey in the mouth of | 
the lion; left to himself, the youth, armed with 7 | 
weapons but a sling and a stone, had been crushed, 


Does he complain that the way is weary, that the rou- 
tine of his life is monotonous, that he is not permitted 
to seek great things for himself? He is not, it may be, 
called to fill a great post in the world, but his path may 
be honourable, and will be so while his eyes look unto 
his Lord, and his heart is set upon the fulfilment of 
the divine will. 

But who can measure the greatness of that inherit- 
ance which is set before him in the world to come? 
How rich a prize, how precious a treasure, how glorious 
a crown, —to reign with Jesus, to be like Him, to be led 
by Him to the living fountains of waters, when God 
shall wipe away tears from all eyes ! 








LOWLY PATHS. 


I xray not join the noble band 
Of martyrs, linked by sufferings rare ;— 
In lowlier ranks I take my stand, 
And small but constant trials bear: 
But oh! it sometimes seems to me 
That mine the harder task must be. 


The cross I carry day by day 
Is quite a slender one, and yet 
I move but slowly on my way ;— 
Its very lightness makes me fret; 
A heavier weight, that pressed me down, 
Would win more notice and renown. 


I asked for lofty work,—to rear 

A temple free from stain or flaw; 
But others occupy that sphere, 

The wood I hew, the water draw; 
And oft I’m tempted to repine 
Because such humble toil is mine. 


Hush, hush, proud heart! Why seekest thou 
Great things for self? Nay, seek them not; 
Rather to God’s wise purpose bow, 
For He appoints thine earthly lot; 
And as He guides thee to his rest, 
Leads thee in paths which suit thee best. 


Love freely serves; she never asks 
Applause, pre-eminence, or ease ; 
The meanest place, the hardest tasks, 
She gladly takes; content to please 
Her Master; and her rich reward 
Is the approval of her Lord. 
Cc. GROVE. 
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THE LAND OF THE GIANTS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 


WE are all fond of reading about giants. There is a 
very amusing account of several of our modern giants in 
the third series of Mr. Frank Buckland’s ‘‘ Curiosities 
of Natural History.” 

But though they seem to be very good-natured, 
harmless sort of people, these giants appear only re- 
markable for their size. It was not so in days of old. 

The first mention of giants in the Bible is in the 4th 
verse of the 6th chapter of Genesis, which says, ‘‘ There 
were giants in the earth in those days,” and they were 
terrible for power and for strength. There were so 
many of them in Bashan that it was called the Land of 
the Giants. 

When the twelve spies sent by Moses returned from 
surveying the promised land, they declared that it 
flowed with milk and honey, and they brought an 
enormous bunch of grapes, requiring two men to carry 
it, to show what fruit it produced. But, on the other 
hand, they said that all the people they had seen were 
men of large stature, in comparison with whom they 
themselves were but as grasshoppers. This was un- 
doubtedly an exaggeration, but it frightened the Israel- 
ites exceedingly, and made them act in a very cowardly 
and rebellious manner. 

In vain Joshua and Caleb assured them that there 
was no reason for fear, for that these big men were 
afraid of them, and would be sure to flee from them. 
They cried all night like children, and on the morrow 
made ready to stone the faithful spies. 

Then the glory of the Lord burst forth on them, and 
the very doom they had insincerely wished for them- 
selves (** Would God we had died in this wilderness !"’) 
was pronounced on them. ‘‘ Your little ones, which ye 
said should be a prey, them will I bring in, and they 
shall know the land which ye have despised. But as 
for you, your carcasses they shall fall in this wilder- 
ness.” 


And so they lingered in it forty years, dropping off 
one by one, or dying many together, while their child- 
ren were growing up into men and women, ready to 
enter the land they had been too cowardly and faithless 
to go in and possess. As if God, who made the giants, 
had not been able to keep them in check ! 

Bashan was a fertile country at the foot of Mount 
Hermon, to the east of the Sea of Galilee. It after- 
wards formed part of the half-tribe of Manasseh. It 
was then an earthly paradise, and famous for its splen- 
did oaks, its rich pastures, its superb cattle. Its 
gigantic inhabitants devoted their great strength to the 
construction of mighty buildings, the remains of which 
exist to this day. In one small province were sixty 
great cities, ‘‘ fenced with high walls, gates, and bars.” 
A recent traveller has counted their ruins, all within a 
space of thirty miles, ‘‘ besides unwalled towns a great 
many.” 

What manner of men were they who constructed these 
strongholds, and deemed them needful for defence 
against each other? Their graves are scattered over 
almost every part of Palestine. Near Damascus is the 
grave of a giant called Abel, thirty feet long ! Another, 
of the same size, in Anti-Libanus, is said to be of Seth. 
Another in Lebanon, said to be of Noah, which mea- 
— seventy yards! Truly ‘there were giants in those 

hed 


Gradually, however, they died out. They were an 
idolatrous race, remarkable for their wickedness. They 
worshipped Ashtaroth, an idol representing the moon, 
under figure of a woman with a crescent on her 





head. One of her statues may still be seen in the gj 
of Kenath: in the same place a shepherd possessed ay 
old coin with her figure staraped on it. 

We read (Gen. xiv. 1) of the battle of four kings 
against five, in the days of Abraham, and how the war. 
like king Chedorlaomer and his allies smote the Re 
phaims in Ashtaroth Karnaim. Rephaims means giants, 
their city was named after their goddess, ‘* two-horned 
Ashtaroth.” 

The giants seem to have diminished after this notabh 
slaughter : in the days of Moses, Og, king of Bashan, 
was called the last of the giants; though a few wen 
born from time to time afterwards. In spite of his six 
and his power and his strength, Og was defeated anj 
slain by the Israelites, and his bedstead was carried of 
asatrophy. ‘Is it not in Rabbath of the children of 
Ammon? nine cubits the length thereof, and for 
cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.” jf 
Og, therefore, was as long or nearly as long as his bed, 
his height must have exceeded that of Goliath, wh 
measured six cubits and a span. 

We cannot but rejoice at the disappearance of this 
gigantic race from the earth—as well as of those great 
animals whose bones are now and then discovered ing 
fossil state. Had the giants used their great strength 
for beneficial purposes instead of for tyranny and vio. 
lence, the Lord would not have destroyed them ani 
reduced their cities to desolation. These cities an 
most remarkable: they are not ruined, only deserted, 
Many of the houses in them are as perfect as if only 
finished yesterday. ‘‘The walls are sound, the rook 
unbroken, the doors and even the window-shutters in 
their places. Let not my readers think I am tran 





cribing a passage from the ‘Arabian Nights.’ 
And yet they have lasted since the world was young 

How is it that they have not perished? Becaug 
the giants built them so prodigiously strong. ‘Th 
houses of Bashan are not ordinary houses. Their walk 
are from five to eight feet thick, built of large square 
blocks of basalt. The roofs are formed of slabs of the 
same material, hewn like planks, and reaching from 
wall to wall. The very doors and window-shutters an 
of stone, hung upon pivots projecting above and below, 
Some of these ancient cities have from two to five hu» 
dred houses still perfect, but not a man to dwell is 
them.”+ 

Truly Moses might say, ‘The generation to com 
of our children that shall rise up after you, and 
the stranger that shall come from a far land, shall say, 
when they see the plagues of this land, even all nm 
tions shall say, ‘‘ Wherefore hath the Lord done this 
unto this land? what meaneth the heat of his gres 
anger ?” 

As for the scenery in which these giant cities stand, i 
must be lovely. ‘‘ We rode along the line of the olf 
Roman road,” says Mr. Porter, ‘at least as closely # 
the branches of the great old oaks, and jungles d 
thorns and bushes, would permit, ‘ for the highways lit 
waste’ (Isa. xxxiii. 8). Every opening to the right and 
left revealed ruins ;—now a tomb in a quiet nook, now 
a temple in a lonely forest glade, now a shapeless and 
nameless heap of stones and fallen columns, and now, 
through a long green vista, the shattered walls and 
towers of an ancient city.” The hills are everywher 
terraced, and are admirably adapted for the cultivation 
of the vine, the fig, and the olive. The soil isa dow 
rich black loam; the deserted dwellings also are blac 
and the effect of this to the eye, mingled with the vivid 
green of the grass, the glorious verdure of the oaks, and 
the deep blue sky overhead, is more beautiful thao 
words can describe. M 

* Porter’s “ Giant Cities of Bashan.” + Ibid. 
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LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


PART VIII—THE KINGSTOWN BIRD’S-NEST. 
(ESPECIALLY ADDRESSED TO THE YOUNG.) 
CuarTeR I.—TuE Power OF PRAYER. 


Woutp you like me to tell you a story about a bird’s- 
nest—a nest for poor little children who have no 
homes ? 

Some kind ladies were very anxious to establish a 
place of this sort near Dublin a few years ago. They 
chose for it a small house, on a country road, with 
roses climbing over its porch. They had not money 
enough then to buy bedsteads, so each little one had 
instead a sack filled with straw placed on the floor 
with a pair of sheets and blankets. A kind woman 
took charge of the children, who rose early, washed 
and dressed themselves, made their beds and swept 
their rooms, and then all met together in a large room 
for prayer. Before they went to the mission school 
they had a nice breakfast of cocoa and bread. 

One Sunday evening in spring some rattling sounds 
were heard on the roof of the ‘‘ Nest,” and then one of 
the windows was broken by a large stone. The matron 
took the family to the back of the house. The pelting 
lasted for two hours, but the children asked God to 
take care of them. There were some persons who were 
angry because these children were taught to read in 
the Bible; and I expect it was some of them who 
threw the stones. 

On the next Tuesday evening a large stone, which 
was thrown in through the window, nearly struck the 
head of the mistress, and just grazed the ear of one 
of the children. Many of the little ones who were i 
the habit of sitting close to the window had on this 
evening been put to bed an hour earlier than usual ; 
otherwise the stone would probably have struck and, 
very likely, have killed one of them. In this way 
their Father in heaven to whom they prayed took care 
of them. 

The kind people who had established the ‘‘ Bird’s- 
Nest” were sometimes in difficulty about getting 
enough money to buy food for the hearty children. 
In May, 1861, they had spent it all: a gentleman had 
lent them £80, but of course they had to pay him 
again. Where was the money to come from ?’ 

Some children who had comfortable homes of their 
own met together to pray that the money might be 
sent. 

The next day a gentleman called with £10 for the 
“Nest.” For this the children thanked God, and 
then asked him for further help ; £20 more was given 
by two ladies. 

The children now prayed for the £50 which was 
wanted to make up the sum; and three days after- 
wards a lady called on their mamma and asked her if 
the amount were yet made up; finding it was not, she 
took a £50 note from her purse, saying, ‘‘ Don’t men- 
tion my name. It is the Lord sends it to you.” 

Just at this time another interesting circumstance 
happened. There is a lady called Miss D——, who 
has written a book about the ‘‘ Bird’s-Nest,”” and who 
does all that she can for the good of its inmates. One 
day the matron told her that she was greatly in want 
of a new under-garment for each of the sixty children. 

Miss D had no money then to buy them with, 








$0 she said, ‘*‘ We must ask God that this need may be 
supplied.” 

Vhen she reached her home she found two parcels 
of clothing which had been sent from England for the 
‘Nest ;” in one of them were fifty-four of the required 





articles, and a note saying that this kind of garment 
was the only one which the young people who sent 
them were able to make. 

Miss D——, having made up the necessary number 
by the addition of half a dozen from the other parcel, 
went back to the ‘‘ Nest,” and tears stood in the eyes 
of some of the children as she told them how God had 
provided for them. 

It soon became needful to find a larger home, as so 
many poor children wished to have shelter in the 
“*Bird’s-Nest ;” so a large house was built in a field 
just opposite. Soon after the family had removed 
there a children’s meeting was held, at which some 
clergymen made speeches, and afterwards the little 
ones belonging to the ‘‘ Nest” came into the room 
and sang some of their hymns. 

Then it was asked whether any of the children who 
had come to attend the meeting would like to take 
cards to collect money for the ‘‘ Nest ;’’ fifty members 
were added to the Children’s Association. This, also, 
was in answer to prayer, for a few days previously a 
little boy had earnestly prayed that they might be 

joined by fifty new collectors. 





CHarTer I].—Littie Emity. 


AND now I must tell you about a poor little girl whose 
mother was a Roman Catholic, and who was very angry 
because Emily had a New Testament which she often 
read in; so she took her to a Ragged School, and told 
the ladies of the committee that Emily was a wicked 
little girlk They asked her if she would try to be 
obedient if they took her into their dormitory, and she 
promised that she would, and was delighted when they 
told her that she should stay there for a month. 
Speaking of this time afterwards she said, ‘‘I did not 
love Jesus when I first went there; I only had Him in 
my head, but He was not in my heart. I did not get 
Him into my heart till I was there three weeks, and 
then I only began to love Him a little.” 

At the end of the month Emily, who had become a 
general favourite, was sent to the ‘‘ Bird’s-Nest,” but 
she soon became so ill that it was necessary to send her 
to the hospital. There was something amiss with her 
leg, which often gave her great pain and prevented her 
from sleeping. One night she thought, ‘‘I know the 
Bible comforts many people; sure there must be 
enough in it to comfort me.” Then she tried to 
remember the texts which had been taught her ; among 
them were the following :—‘‘ Whom the Lord loveth 
He chasteneth ;” aud ‘I will make all thy bed in thy 
sickness.” ‘These I repeated over and over again,” 
she said, ‘‘and they did comfort me so.” 

Sometimes the doctors were obliged to give her a 
great deal of pain; speaking of these operations she 
said, “‘I never could have borne them if I had not 
known Jesus; but his arms were always around me.” 

Emily pitied some of the poor people who were in 
the same room as herself, and she asked God to help her 
to dothem good. In the bed next to her own there was 
a poor woman to whom she repeated many texts, and 
told her of the great love of the Saviour for all who 
would come to Him. God answered Emily’s prayer. 
The woman left the hospital, but she did not forget 
what she had learned about Jesus, and died soon after 
rejoicing in the thought that she was going to Him. 
Emily was not surprised to hear of her happy death, 
and when some one remarked that she had learned much 
in a short time, Emily answered that the Holy Spirit 
had taught the poor woman. God has promised the 
Holy Spirit to all who ask for it; let us remember to 


do so every day. 
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In the spring her kind doctor paid for a lodging in | 


the country for her. There she used to sit in the garden 
and enjoy the sunshine and the singing of the birds ; 
she knew several hymns, and would often repeat them. 
She also knew many texts; one day she asked a lady 
to show her the places in the Bible where the three 
following verses are found :—‘‘The eternal God is my 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms ;” 
‘*His left hand is under my head, and his right hand 
doth embrace me;” ‘‘ For me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.” 

One day when Miss D—— went to read to her she 
asked Emily if there were any passage which she would 
particularly wish to hear. 

‘‘No,” was the reply, ‘‘only something about Jesus.” 

She was often comforted, when lying awake at night, 
by feeling that she was ‘‘not alone,” that her loving 
Saviour was near her; and she often wished that the 
time would come for Him to take her to be for ever in 
his presence, where there is ‘‘fulness of joy” —“‘ plea- 
sures for evermore ;” but she knew that He would not 
like his child to be impatient. ‘‘I try,” she said, ‘‘to 
have no will about it; whatever my heavenly Father 
sees is best for me I shall like.” f 

As little Emily grew worse her sufferings and weari- 
ness were very great. 

‘‘Would you like, Emily dear, to go home?” was 
said to her one day. She looked delighted at the mere 
thought of the exceeding happiness of heaven, and said, 
‘*Oh ! indeed, indeed, I should.” 

Once, when Jooking at a bit of hawthorn which had 
been brought her, with its bright spring leaves, she 
said, ‘‘Isn’t it like as if God’s smiles were coming down 
to us?” 

On a November morning, after having been very ill 
in the night, she said, ‘‘I thought awhile ago that I 
was dying, and that the Lord Jesus Christ stood by my 
bedside smiling at me, and He told me not to fear, 
that I should be with Him before long.” 

It was soon afterwards thought best that she should 
return to the hospital, in order that the doctors might 
take care of her; the thought of being removed dis- 
tressed her. ‘‘I cannot go,” she said at first; but a 
few kind words were enough to remind her that this 
was not right. ‘‘ Pray,” she whispered, ‘‘that I may 
be ready for God’s will in all things.” 

The journey was very fatiguing to the poor little 
girl, but Jesus helped her to bear it, and she talked 
about Him in a way that showed that she felt that He 
was with her. It was on a Saturday that she was 
taken to the hospital, and on the following Monday 
Miss D—— visited her, thinking that she would be 
feeling very lonely ; but she was smiling. 

**When Mr. F left me,” she said, ‘‘I cried my- 
self ill; then it came into my mind, Sure Jesus was 
once left alone; didn’t his disciples all leave Him ? 
and didn’t He say, ‘Yet I am not alone, because the 
Father is with me’? Sure God is with me too, I said, 
and I did get such comfort out of that; and do you 
know, I haven’t been a bit lonely since.” 

Again little Emily tried to please and serve the 
Saviour who had so loved her by talking to those 
around her about Him. Surely her ‘labour was not 
in vain in the Lord.” She sent this message to her 
schoolfellows :—‘‘ Tell all who remember me to come 
to Jesus; tell them that in my dying hour He is more 
to me than all his promises. I am dying; but oh! 
tell them ail to come to Jesus.” 

A day or two after this she died, reaching that 
happy home which she had so often longed for. Miss 
TaER wrote a little book about her, called ‘‘ Not 
Alone.” 








Cuaprer II].—Mary anp Bossy. 


In the fine summer weather a bazaar was held for the 
benefit of the ‘‘Bird’s-Nest;” very much did the 
children enjoy hearing the music, which was played 
by some soldiers as they walked in the gardens. One 
of the little boys was taken up by a young soldier, who 
asked him his name. 

“*Mickey L——,”’ was the child’s reply. 

‘‘What ! where did you live before you came here ?” 

‘*T lived with my mother up in the Coombe till she 
died.” 

How much pleased and surprised the soldier was to 
find that it was his own brother to whom he was talk. 
ing ! he had himself run away from home, and did not 
know what had become of his family. He bestowed 
many cakes as well as kisses on his little brother, and 
called to take leave of him the next morning before 
going with his regiment to Canada. 

A great deal is done by their kind friends to make 
the children happy; they are taken for long walks in 
the summer, and sometimes to bathe or swim in the 
the sea. One day a tea-party was held for them, of a 
different kind from any that they had had before, 
The room was decorated, and there were a great many 
tables provided with tea, milk, sugar, cake, and bread 
and butter for the children ; at each of these tables one 
of the little girls, who was a collector for the ‘‘ Nest,” 
sat down to pour out tea. 

But first there was a short examination and some 
singing ; after tea a magic lantern was shown, which 
was a great treat. 

Two of the children in the ‘*Nest’’ were named 
Mary and Bobby: their father was a drunkard, so 
that their home had been a very wretched one. Their 
poor mother had gone into service, to try to get a little 
money for her children; they went to the Ragged 
School, and lodged with a woman who was paid by 
their father. One afternoon she told them that she 
would not take them in because their father was gone 
away. Deserted by their earthly father, the poor 
children knelt down and asked God to help them. 

We may be quite sure that their prayer was heard, 
—that it was God who put it into little Mary’s heart 
to take her brother to the house of a lady whom they 
had seen at the school. While the rain and hail fell 
on their uncovered heads they hastened, with their 
bare feet treading the snowy ground, to the lady’s 
house. When they had gone up the steps little Bobby 
rang; the servant who opened the door told him that 
his mistress was out, but when he had heard their sad 
story he brought them into the hall to wait for her 
return. 

Now the lady’s object in going out was to search 
for these poor children, as she wanted to find a home 
for them in the ‘‘ Bird’s-Nest.”” They were very much 
delighted when she told them about this, and Bobby, 
thinking of his cold, bleeding little feet, asked, ‘‘ Please 
sal me have sues dere ?” 

The children were warmed by the kitchen fire, 
washed and comfortably dressed, and that night were 
safely lodged in the ‘‘ Nest.” In this way did their 
Father in heaven answer their prayer and provide for 
them. 

But Mary was soon to go to a far happier home than 
could possibly be found for her in all the wide world. 
She became so ill that she was taken to an hospital. 
One day when Miss D. went to see her, she asked 
Mary if she would be afraid to go if Jesus called 
her. 

‘*T’'d be very much afraid,"’ was the sorrowful answer; 
‘*T don’t think I belong to Him at all.” 
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Miss D—— talked to her about the Saviour's love in 
dying on the cross to save all who will believe on Him. 

“T know all that,” poor Mary said, ‘‘but I am not 
one of the saved ones.” 

Miss D—— talked to her, and, which was still bet- 
ter, asked God to give his Holy Spirit to the child to 
teach her about Jesus. How glad Miss D—— must 
have been, one afternoon, when the little girl said to 
her, ‘‘1’m happy now, I know I'll goto heaven”! She 
explained this happy change by saying that she felt 
that her sins were laid on Jesus. 

“There is such a change in Mary,” the nurse re- 
marked; ‘‘she has given up fretting.” 

Knowing Jesus and feeling his love to her, why, 
indeed, should she fret? She became weaker and 
weaker, and just before Christmas day she died. Very, 
yery happily did the children of the ‘‘ Bird’s-Nest” 
spend that day ; but who can even imagine how much 
happier than any of them was little Mary ? 





Coarrer IV.—Tae Gate or HEAVEN. 
AnoTHER little girl, named Annie, from the ‘‘ Bird’s- 
Nest,” was in a bed in the same room as Mary ; she 
said that she should not be afraid of death if she 
thought that she should die like her. A clergyman 
who had been very kind to Annie, finding that it was 
not likely that she would get better, sent her to lodge 
with a good old woman. Annie knew and loved her 
Saviour ; so when she was told that probably she would 
only live a day or two longer, she answered with a 
smile, ‘‘I hope it will be very soon.” 

Several times one night she said, ‘‘I’m so happy! 
I'm going to God; not to-day, but to-morrow.” 

On Sunday morning she said to Miss D——, ‘I 
have been thinking a great deal of what you have read 
about the gates of heaven, and the angel at the gate 
ready to let in all Christ’s children.” Then, looking 
up at her kind friend, she asked, ‘‘ Do you think there 
isany fear for me !”’ 

How glad Miss D—— must have felt to be able to 
answer, ‘‘Surely not; you believe in Jesus, do you 
not ?” 

“Yes,” Annie replied; ‘I’ve trusted Him long. 
No, no, there is no fear. He said Himself, ‘ Him that 
cometh to Me J will in no wise cast out.’” After- 
wards she said, ‘‘ I think the angels will very soon come 
for me. I shall see Jesus. Don’t you think I shall 
lay my head on his breast ?” 

“Yes,”” Miss D—— replied, ‘‘like John did at the 
last supper.” 

“Only,” said little Annie, ‘‘I shall have my crown ; 
Ishall be like Him.” 

That night, when a little wine was given her, she 
drank some, and then said, ‘‘I’ll give such a knock at 
the gate. No, no, I forgot ; I shall have no need to 
knock ; the gate is always open.” 

On Monday afternoon she was suffering a great deal ; 
she suddenly became quiet, and looking up at a friend 
who was with her, she asked, ‘‘Do you know why I 
am easy now ?” 

** No, dear.” 

“T asked Jesus to take away my pain, and He has 
done it.” 

Annie had been praying very earnestly that a little 
girl called Agnes, who had been forced away from the 
“Nest” toa convent, might be brought back again. 
She said that she should never cease praying for 
this, and on the afternoon of the day on which she 
died the child was brought back. Miss D went 





quickly to tell her of this ; but when she reached the 


| 





! with tea and cakes. 





house she found that it was too late. Little Annie 
needed earthly happiness no longer, for she had hea- 
venly joy. I hope that Agnes and she will meet one 
day. 


CHAPTER V.—WoRK AND Puay. 


Earty in the new year there was another treat at the 
‘* Bird’s-Nest ;”’ some kind English children had made 
a great many bags with thimbles and pincushions in 
them, and had dressed several dolls for the poor little 
Irish children. Miss D—— thought that it would 
very much increase their happiness to receive these 
presents from a Christmas-tree ; she spoke of this plan, 
and other children sent their contributions of balls and 
tops, books and book-markers. 

On the day on which the tred was set up, the folding- 
doors between the boys and girls’ schoolrooms were 
opened ; some pretty flags were hung on the tree, as 
well as all the presents, each of which had the name of 
a child on it. Tables were placed around the tree, 
Mr. Dallas, a clergyman from 
England, who took a great interest in the ‘‘ Bird’s- 
Nest,” and who had been very kind to the children, 
paid them a visit on this day. 

And now I think that you would like to hear about 
a present which the children gave him. It was the 
idea of Miss H——, who took care of them, that they 
should alZ help in working a lamp-stand for their kind 
friend ; so she msnaged that every child, even the very 
little ones, should at least put in one stitch. A letter 
was written to Mr. Dallas to be given him at the same 
time, and was signed by all the children who could 
write, and those who could not had their names set 
down for them. There were several visitors, and I 
think you can hardly fancy how much delighted the 
children were when they saw their tree. As soon as 
Mr. Dallas came he was welcomed by a song which 
had been written for the occasion. 

After tea the smallest child, #little boy, was placed 
on the table at which Mr. Dallas was sitting, and gave 
him the lamp-stand and the letter. You may be sure 
that he was very much pleased with his present: he 
took the little boy in his arms, and kissed him and 
blessed him, and told the children that the kiss and 
the blessing was for them all. 

After they had answered some questions, they re- 
ceived the gifts from the tree; and then a gentleman, 
who was one of the party, added to the pleasure of, 
the evening by exhibiting a very nice magic lantern. 
You have heard about the children’s holidays, and 
perhaps you would like to know a little about the way 
in which they generally pass their school-time. They 
rise early from their nice little iron bedsteads, which 
are covered with patchwork quilts, some of the elder 
girls wash and dress the little ones in a washing-room 
down-stairs, and then send them out in the playground 
until breakfast-time. The older boys, too, are very 
busy cleaning shoes and knives, &c. They all have a 
good piece of bread and nice hot cocoa for breakfast, 
after which they have arun in the playground until 
ten o’clock, when the boys, girls, and infants go to 
their schoolrooms, 7 

After a plain but substantial dinner the children 
are taken for a walk: on their return they employ 
themselves in different ways until six o'clock, when 
they have another meal of cocoa and bread. 

When the little ones have been washed and put to 
bed, the elder children go to the evening school. 
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Caarrer VI.—Littite Davin. 


OnE of the little boys in the ‘‘ Nest” is named David ; 
before he came there he lived with a married aunt. 
When he was a baby his father had gone to America, 
and the poor wife, not hearing from him, had followed 
him there, asking her sister to take charge of David ; 
she was very kind to the little boy, and used to pray 
for him; she kept her Bible hidden in his cradle, for 
her husband, who was a Roman Catholic, had told her 
that she must not read in it. 

After a time he said that he would not allow his 
wife to keep David any longer, and that she must take 
him to the poor-house. Although she had three 
children of her own, David’s aunt was very unhappy at 
the thought of sending away the poor child; but her 
husband was determined that he should not remain 
with them. So one day she took the little boy to the 
house of a lady who was a member of the ‘‘ Bird’s- 
Nest” committee. The footman went up-stairs and 
told his mistress of this application, but she replied 
that the “Nest” was full. 

‘‘Oh, ma’am, he is such a beauty,” said the kind- 
hearted servant ; ‘‘I’m sure you would find a place for 
him if you saw him.” 

He went down to the hall and brought David up for 
the lady to see; but, however pretty he might be, 
with his flaxen curls, blue eyes, and rosy cheeks, it 
did not alter the fact that, at present, no room could 
be found for him. The servant, however, told the poor 
woman that as soon as there was a vacancy he would 
tell her of it, and then David put his little arm around 
the old man’s neck, and said, ‘‘ You will be my fadder 
now.” 

A few months later a child was removed from the 
“Nest,” and David’s kind friend at once informed the 
aunt of it. The committee agreed that they would 
receive him, and he was dressed in a nice little plaid 
frock and holland overall. The ‘‘Bird’s-Nest” children 
were very glad to receive such a dear little playfellow. 

About a year before this time a very different-looking 
child had been admitted ; althongh about seven years 
old, he was not larger than a child of three; he had 
been miserably neglected ; a ragged cape partly covered 
his shoulders, and a piece of calico was sewed around 
his body, and was so dirty—it seemed to have been on 
him for a year or longer—that it was difficult to touch 
it in order to cut out the stitches. The poor little 
fellow cried very much ; but when he had clean warm 
clothes put on, he stroked his frock, and said, ‘‘ Nice, 
nice.” He had had so little food that it was very 
difficult to get him well and strong ; but after a time, 
with plenty of wholesome nourishment and kind care, 
he became healthy, and learned to read and write 
nicely. 


Cuarter VII.—A CarLp’s Falta. 


In October, 1862, it was found that £300 was wanted 
for the ‘‘Nest”’ before the end of the year. Miss 
D—— wrote a letter to each of the forty members of 
the Children’s Association, and asked them to pray that 
the year might be closed out of debt. One of these 
notes arrived at a house just before the time for family 
prayer ; a little girl of two years and a half did not rise 
from her knees as soon as the rest; she said afterwards 
to her mother, ‘‘ Mamma, I sure God will answer; I’ve 
prayed already.” God gave them all that they wanted, 
and there were £42 over with which to begin the new 
year. 

On another occasion, when money had been very 
much needed, a present of £50 was received. little 
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girl who heard of this joyfully said, ‘I helped to get 
it ;”” and when she was asked in what way she had 
done this, she replied that she had gone ‘‘to mamma's 
room to ask God to send money.” 

The children forming this association were so indus. 
trious, that in one year they obtained £111, besides 
sending a good deal of needlework to the ‘“ Nest,” 
including several patchwork quilts. 

I have not yet said that the Kingstown Bird’s-Negt 
was erected to the memory of Mrs. George Wale ; she 
was one of the first who had thought of establishing 
this home for friendless children ; but soon after it wag 
first opened in the cottage, she was called away to her 
home in heaven. She was a daughter of the late Arch. 
bishop Whately. 

All that I have told you has been taken from the 
book I mentioned before, called ‘*Holly and Ivy.” 
Since that was published, the inmates of the ‘‘ Nest” 
have greatly increased in number; there are now one 
hundred and fifty-six, and so many more poor children 
longing to get in, that the committee wish very much 
that they had money enough to build a new bedroom 
for twenty more children. The Juvenile Association 
has also grown very much ; last year the children col- 
lected £345, besides doing a great deal of needlework, 
If any one would like to know more about the ‘‘ Bird’s. 
Nest,” so as to help it, perhaps they will kindly write 
for information to Miss Sarah Davies, 8, Merrion Square 
North, Dublin. I know that she will be delighted to 
hear of new helpers. F. A. B. 

[We should like some of the members of the Juvenile 
Association to write to us, and tell us what they have 
been doing recently for the Bird’s-Nest.—Ep. ] 








A VISIT TO JACOB’S WELL. 


On arriving at Jacob’s Well, we found the mouth of it, 
which is in the middle of the ruins of a church by 
which it was formerly surmounted, covered with two 
large stones. These we were unable ourselves to re 
move; but a half-dozen sturdy Arabs, from a small 
hamlet close by, did the needful for us, in expectation, 
of course, of a due reward. The opening over the well 
is an orifice in a dome or arch, less than two feet in 
diameter. A Samaritan was the first to enter. He 
held by a piece of rope, which we kept in our hands 
till, swinging himself across the mouth of the well 
properly so called, he found footing on the margin of 
the excavation over which the dome extends. Mr. 
S—— and myself, dispensing with the superfluous 
parts of our dresses, followed his example ; Mordecai 
and Dhanjibhai, whom we thought it expedient to leave 
without, keeping fast hold of the rope till, with the 
assistance of Jacob our Samaritan friend, we got a firm 
footing beside him. The Arabs entered one after 
another without difficulty. 

All within was hitherto darkness; but, by the aid 
of a packet of lucifers, we lighted our candles, and 
were able to look down tke well to a considerable depth. 

It was now time to disclose our plan of operation to 
our native attendants. *‘Jacob,” said we, ‘‘a friend 
of ours, an English traveller and minister (the Rev. 
Andrew Bonar), dropped the five books of Moses, and 
the other inspired records into this well, and if you 
will descend, and bring them up, we shall give youa 
handsome bakshish.” 

‘‘ Bakshish !” said the Arabs, kindling at the sound, 
‘*if there is to be a bakshish in the case, we must have 
it, for we are the lords of the land.” 

‘* Well, down you go,” said we, throwing the rope 
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over their shoulders, ‘‘and you shall have the bak- 
shish.” 

“Nay, verily,” said they, ‘you mean to hang us; 
let Jacob do what he pleases,” 

Jacob was ready at our command; and when he had 
tied the rope round his body below his shoulders, he 
received our parting instructions. We asked him to 
call out to us the moment that he might arrive at the 
surface of the water, and told him that we should so 
hold the rope as to prevent him from sinking if there 
was any considerable depth of the element. We told 
him also to pull out one of the candles which he had 
stored in his breast, and to ignite it when he might 
get below. 

As he looked into the fearful pit on the brink of 

which he stood, terror took hold of him; and he be- 
took himself to prayer in the Hebrew tongue. We, of 
course, gave him no interruption in his solemn exercise, 
as, in the circumstances of the case, we could not but 
admire the spirit of devotion which he evinced. 
_ Ona signal given, we let him go. The Arabs held 
with us the rope, and we took care that he should 
descend as gently as possible. When our material was 
nearly exhausted, he called out, ‘‘I have reached the 
bottom ; and it is at present scarcely covered with 
water.” Forthwith he kindled his light ; and that he 
might have every advantage, we threw him down a 
quantity of dry sticks, with which he made a blaze, 
which distinctly showed us the whole of the well from 
the top to the bottom. We saw the end of the rope at 
its lower part ; and we put a knot upon it at the mar- 
gin above, that we might have the exact measurement 
when Jacob might come up. 

After searching for about five minutes for the Bible 
among the stones and mud at the bottom, our kind 
friend joyfully called out, ‘‘It is found! it is found ! 
itis found!” We were not slow, it may be supposed, 
in giving him our congratulations. The prize he care- 
fully put into his breast; and then he declared his 
readiness, with our aid, to make the ascent. 

Ready, however, he was not to move. He was 
evidently much frightened at the journey which was 
before him to the light of day ; and he was not slow to 
confess his fears. 

‘‘Never mind,” cried Mordecai to him from the 
top, on observing his alarm, ‘‘ you will get up by the 
help of the God of Jacob.” 

He betook himself to prayer, in which he continued 
for a much longer time than before hisdescent. When 
we got him in motion, he dangled very uncomfortably 
in the air, and complained much of the cutting of the 
rope near his armpits. By-and-bye he became silent. 
We found it no easy matter to get him pulled up, as 
we had to keep the rope from the edge of the well, lest 
it should suapasunder. When he came into our hands 
he was unable to speak ; and we had to lay him on the 
margin of the well that he might collect his breath. 

‘* Where is the bakshish?” were the first words which 
he uttered on regaining his faculty of speech. It was 
immediately forthcoming, to the extent of about a 
sovereign, and to his fullest satisfaction. A similar 
sum we divided among our Arab assistants. 

The book, from having been so long steeped in the 
water and mud below, was, with the exception of the 
boards, reduced to a mass of pulp. In our efforts to 
recover it, we had ascertained the depth of the well, 
which is exactly seventy-five feet. Its diameter is 

about nine feet. It is entirely hewn out of the solid 
rock, and is a work of great labour. It bears marks 
about it of the greatest antiquity. ‘‘ The well is deep,” 
was the description given of it by the woman of Samaria 
to our Lord. It still, as now noticed, has the same 


character, although to a considerable extent it is, per- 
haps, filled with the stones which are thrown into it, 
to sound it, by travellers and pilgrims. 

The adventure which I have now noticed being over, 
we emerged from the well; and sitting down at its 
mouth, we could not but think of the scenes and events 
of other days. We were near to the very ‘‘ parcel of 
ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph.” Jacob's 
well was here! Here Jesus the Saviour sat, wearied 
with his journey, suffering from the infirmities of that 
lowly human nature which He had assumed when He 
came from heaven to accomplish the work of our re- 
demption, which his Father had given Him to do. 
Here he spake with inimitable simplicity and majesty, 
as never man spake, setting Himself forth as the Source 
and Giver of the copious and satisfying waters of eternal 
life. Here He declared that the time was at hand when 
the whole world should be consecrated as the temple 
of God, and the spirituality of divine worship mani- 
fested in its fullest extent : ‘‘ Woman, believe Me, the 
hour cometh, when ye shall neither at this mountain 
[Gerizim], nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
. . . The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship 
Him.” Here, by hi® perfect knowledge of the human 
heart, and of the dark events of the woman’s life, and 
by the wisdom, and power, and grace of his words, He 
so revealed Himself as that Messiah whom the Sama- 
ritan as well as the Jew expected, that many believed 
on Him, and knew that He was indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 

The earliest notice of the locality of the well, after the 
time of Christ, is in the Jerusalem Itinerary, A.D. 333. 
Frequent references to it, and to a church which sur- 
mounted it, are contained in subsequent writers. Most 
of these I have examined; but the most important 
have been collected by Quaresmius and Reland, and 
referred to by Dr. Robinson. The traditions of Jews, 
Samaritans, Christians, and Mohammedans, agree in its 
identification. Its depth, compared with that of other 
wells at and near Shechem, tells in favour of the accu- 
racy of the judgment which has been formed respecting 
it. It appears to me that there is much good sense in 
the following observations on this matter of Messrs. 
Bonar and M ‘Cheyne :— 

‘*Tn all the other wells and fountains which we saw 
in this valley the water is within reach of the hand, 
but in this one the water seems never to rise high. 
This is one of the clear evidences that this is really the 
well of Jacob, for at this day it would require what it 
required in the days of our Lord, ‘something to draw 
with, for it was deep.’ On account of thé great depth, 
the water would be peculiarly cool, and the associations 
that connected this well with their father Jacob no 
doubt made it to be highly esteemed. For these reasons, 
although there is a fine stream of water close by the 
west side of the town, at least two gushing fountains 
within the walls, and the fountain El-Defna, nearly a 
mile (Half a mile) nearer the town, still the people of 
the town may very probably have reverénced and fre- 

uented Jacob's Well. This may, in part, account for 
the Samaritan woman coming so far to draw water; and 














there seems every probability that the town, in former 
times, extended much further to the east than it does 
now. The narrative itself, however, seems to imply that 
the well was situated a considerable way from the town.” 

No one acquainted with the custom of the etry of 
the East, to have their wells in their own field, will be 
at a loss to account for the digging of this well, even in 
the vicinity of the natural fountains and streamlets of 
the valley in which it is situated. 
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THE BIBLE IN FRANCE. 


Wirurn the last fifty years the Bible Society has 
been instrumental in distributing in France at least 
five millions of copies of the word of God. What a 
plentiful sowing of the good seed! 

But is there any harvest? or are the fields whiten- 
ing with any promise of a harvest? Surely the spiri- 
tual husbandmen cannot have gone forth scattering so 
large a quantity of the ‘‘ precious seed” in vain. 

Let us glance, then, at the moral condition of the 
French population, and endeavour to ascertain if there 
are any results of all this seed-sowing, and of what 
kind the results are. 

And to make our investigation more accurate and 
trustworthy, we employ the careful and impartial ser- 
vices of one long resident in France, M. de Pressensé. 
His estimate will have no little value. We have great 
pleasure in giving him an opportunity of making it to 
our readers :— 

‘If the French nation be taken as a whole, and 
judged superficially, it does not appear to have under- 
gone any very great change, and to see men hurrying 
after pleasure and enjoyment, one might be inclined to 
suppose that no greater omen! seriousness exists 
among its people than was the caSe in formerdays. To 
suppose this, however, would be an error. It is unde- 
niable that the question of religion continues tc occupy 
men’s minds to an increasing extent, and that they are 
now far more accessible to the gospel. 

‘¢H-re a distinction must be made between the dif- 
ferent classes of whom French society is composed, for 
these dispositions are not met with everywhere to the 
same extent. 

*‘The class most difficult to reach, the class which 
more than any other is occupied in the pursuit of worldly 
interests, continues to be the commercial class, the 
small tradespeople, who are but too frequently wholly 
absorbed with the desire for gain, and who, so to speak, 
are consumed by a longing to rise in the social scale. 
This class it is who are the most difficult to interesi for 
any noble, benevolent, or even humane cause. They 
never seem to quit their counting-houses or offices, or 
their shops, except to go in search of pleasure on the 
Sunday. On this day they throng our railways in 
order to reach the many places of amusement to be 


found in the immediate vicinity of our cities, and to | 


crowd the theatres in the evening. One of the most 
corrupted portions of our youth is recruited from the 
young people who are employed in our shops, where 
they have to perform a species of labour which is not 
very fatiguing, and which, without exhausting the 
powers of the body, does not furnish any occupation 
for the mind. Notwithstanding this, many copies of 
the Sacred Scriptures have, within the last few years, 
been disposed of among the citizen and commercial 
classes, and among them the gospel has made some 
conquests. Although reached with more difficulty and 
more slowly than other classes of our population, they 
have not escaped the general influences which are at 
work throughout this country. 

‘* With respect to the labouring class, it is more than 
ever, accessible to religious influences. The desire for 
instruction is spreading among them, they appreciate 
the importance of knowledge, and this already predis- 
poses them to read the Bible. 

‘But there.is something else among them besides 
this simple thirst for knowledge; they are concerned 
about far more important wants, their ignorance of the 
gospel is still profound; but they eagerly welcome 
those who comé to speak to them about it, and who 
offer them the sacred volume. This profound reli- 


gious instinct, which God has placed in our hearts, and 
which is as the voice of the human heart telling us from 
Him to seek Him, after having been too long either 
choked by attention to political concerns, or falsified 
and deceived by superstition, is now awakening with 
energy. 

‘“*This will be better understood if we bear in mind 
the great development of the intelligence of our opera. 
tive class, and the almost total absence of anything 
like political life in France for some years past. After 
the revolution of 1848 the social agitations of the 
country supplied food to these active and ardent minds, 
Since this period, when every manifestation of this 
character became next to an impossibility, they have 
turned within themselves, and thus it is that those im. 
mortal religious wants, which are part of man’s nature, 
have revived; the void caused by the absence of God 
has begun to be felt.: 

** Add to this, that Roman Catholicism, which has 
taken the part adverse to liberty, is becoming increas. 
ingly disliked by the population of the suburbs of all 
our towns of any importance. Everywhere these peo- 
ple are taking great interest in the question of the 
temporal power of the Pope, which is cordially detested, 
and its continuance is increasing to a considerable 
extent the repugnance felt towards the instruction im 
parted by the priests, 

‘*These various causes taken together will very easily 
explain the increasing success of Bible colportage, and 
of the work of our evangelists among the great centres 
of our population. We may feel assured that in this 
portion of our field of labour, the harvest will bear some 
proportion to the amount of seed sown. Our efforts 
will not have been wasted. We may reckon on a good 








reception; and if we multiply the means for dissemi- 
nating the Bible, undoubtedly the actual dissemination 
of copies will increase in the same proportion. I have 
no hesitation in affirming that nowhere does the work 
of evangelization and the work of Bible distribution in 
particular meet with so much encouragement as among 
our operative classes. To those who entertain any 
ve respecting this I would simply say, Come, see, 
and try. 

‘With regard to our rural population, we may in 





part attribute to the indefatigable labours of our col- 
| porteurs carried on during the last thirty years the 
| favourable disposition which we meet with among 
|them, and of which our colporteurs’ journals furnish 
| abundant proof. Let us not forget that the country 
districts of France have been incessantly traversed by 
our pious pedlars; that the visit of a colporteur in 4 
village is a very different matter from a similar visit in 
a town; that many pleasant Bible remembrances have 
thus been left behind in numerous parishes of our land, 
and that in all directions the soil has been extensively 
furrowed. We must not imagine that the Bibles already 
disposed of will prevent the sale of further copies of the 
sacred volume. The increase or the change of popula- 
tion will furnish increasing opportunities for fresh 
sales; and the sacred volume is already well known 
and in good repute, thanks to the success obtained by 
the colporteurs on previous occasions. 

«In consequence of all this the Bible work at the 
present moment is invested with a special degree of 
interest, and we are daily reaping the benefit of the 
efforts and labour of the past.” 

The following anecdotes are illustrative of the value 
of colportage in France, and the frequency with which 
God blesses the labour of the pious Bible-hawkers. 

‘* From the Ist to the 12th,” writes the colporteur 





employed in the department of the A——, ‘‘I visited 
from house to house all the central streets of T——: 
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it is the commercial quarter, and I met with very little 
success there. Everywhere the people told me that they 
had no time to read, and with the exception of about 
a dozen persons, who listened to me, and bought 
either a Bible or a New Testament, I encountered 
among the rest nothing but religious indifference or 
materialism. In several shops I was rudely shown to 
the door, the people telling me that I was skulking 
about, and that, under the pretext of selling books, I was 
coming into their houses for a very different object. In 
the hall of the bank, where I did not hesitate to offer 
my copies to a crowd of persons who were waiting for 
the opening of the offices, I was insulted by a gentle- 
man, who appeared to be a person of note, and who 
accused me of selling Bibles which were destructive of 
true religion. This assertion did not abash me; on 
the contrary, I was quite glad of the opportunity 
which it afforded me of bearing testimony to the word 
of God. I was attentively listened to, and the copies I 
then sold were purchased by those who, I felt, would 
make good use of them. 

“On the 13th and 14th I went through several 
parishes in the district of B——, where I met with 
many who were well disposed. I sold several copies, 
and a poor shepherd ordered a Bible of me, which Iam 
to take to him when he receives his wages. I had to 
suffer great inconveniences during this visit, owing to 
heavy rains; and under such circumstances the work 
of a colporteur becomes very fatiguing and difficult. 

“On the 15tli and 16th I sold ten copies in very 
ar and small villages to some worthy people whom 

had previously seen, and who, on my advice, had 
attended the preaching of the gospel in the chapel at 
T——. These dear friends are carrying on a mission- 
ary work around them, and I have no doubt that, ere 
long, a very interesting religious movement will take 
place in that locality. 

““On the 17th I met with some success at other 
places, and was much encouraged by a villager and his 
wife, who eagerly purchased a copy of the Bible, being 
fully persuaded that they were thus obtaining 
possession of the word of God. In another house, 
aworthy female, eighty years old, after having listened 
tome with great attention, purchased one of my books, 
for the purpose, as she said, of having the good word 
of her Saviour read to her every day. On this same 
day, which was one of great blessing, I sold two Bibles 
and three Testaments to very intelligent persons, who 
made me promise that I would call on them, in order 
toexplain what they might not have understood when 
wading their copies. 

“T spent the Sunday at V——, and a very happy 
day it was. In July I sold several Bibles and Testa- 
ments there, and I yisited those who had bought them. 
Everywhere I was received in the most cordial manner, 
and particularly by a potter, who has carefully followed 
my advice ; for after having read the New Testament 











from one end to the other, he had now begun to read 
and study the Old Testament, and advanced therein as | 
far as Isaiah.” 

Very recently one of these good colporteurs reached 
one of the most isolated nooks in the country, where 
he found but a very few scattered habitations, the 
tenants of which, to the number of about fifty appeared 
*to be in a most wretched condition. As soon as they | 


heard our friend speak of the gospel, they replied, | 
“Ah! that is something different from the mass- 
book; it is worth far more, for it is the word of the | 
Most High.” 

‘Are you then acquainted with the gospel ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Do you possess it ?” 





**No ; but there is a worthy old woman here who 
has a copy, and to her house we go to read it.” 

They at once proceeded to the house, which was 
pointed out to him, and there he met with the woman 
referred to, who showed him a New Testament of De 
Sacy, so worn by constant use that it was a marvel how 
any one could have been able to continue to read 
therein. 

‘*Where did you obtain this volume?” asked the 
colporteur. 

‘* From a man like yourself,” was the reply ; ‘‘it is 
now at least thirty years ago that he passed this way. 
He so thoroughly proved to me the duty of reading 
for myself the words of our Saviour, that although 
very poor, I could not hesitate about spending the 
large sum of thirty-five centimes* to buy the book. I 
have read it over and over again, as you can see, and I 
got others to do the same, and between us the pages of 
the book have so frequently been turned over, that 
very soon we shall not be able to turn them any longer, 
they will be so torn.” 

nder such circumstances, need we add, it was 
not a difficult matter to sell several copies of the 
New Testament. All, indeed, would not have bought 
a copy, even if they had had the means; but poor as 
they were, several of them clubbed together in order to 
make up the fifty centimes required for the New Testa- 
ment, which each contributor in his turn will have the 
right to keep at home for a certain length of time. 
This fact, so simple in itself, well deserves to be quoted 
as an additional testimony in favour of the confidence 
which we should cherish, that among the thousands of 
copies of the word of God which have been put into 
circulation, and the results of which have never be- 
come known to us, there are many which have pro- 
duced, and will still produce, fruits as gratifying as 
those above mentioned. 

Not very long ago a considerable number of small- 
sized New Testaments, mostly of the Protestant ver- 
sion, were purchased by the Roman Catholic peasants, 
who said that they could not carry a large volume 
about with them, but were, nevertheless, » Pres of 
being able to read a few verses in the course of the day, 
during the hours of respite from work, and whilst 
taking their meals. 

Then we might refer to the small tables of the col- 
porteurs in the market-places, or in the place where 
the annual fairs are held, which are constantly sur- 
rounded by people, with whom our friends are able to 
enter into interesting Christian conversation, the result 
of which is the sale of many Bibles and Testaments. 
‘* Several of our colporteurs,” remarks M. de Pressensé, 
‘have the excellent habit of commending our books in 
the same manner that the various dealers around them 
commend their several wares. But they do not do 
this by means of long speeches : when they perceive a 
group of persons standing around them, they open a 
Bible or a New Testament from among those lying on 
the table before them, from which they read several 
impressive passages, easy to be be understood. The 
reading of the passages gives rise to questions, which 
are of course followed by replies, and these again lead 
to friendly discussions, which appear to interest all 
those who take part therein.” 

We close this paper with an interesting anecdote, 
which we give on undoubted authority :— 

One day Mr. T., a most laborious and efficient 
colporteur, saw coming towards him a group of fine 
ladies, as he expresses himself, among whom there was 
one who appeared to be the object of attention on the 
part of all the rest. As she walked at the head of the 


* About threepence-halfpenny. 
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group, and as, moreover, her manner appeared very 
gracious, the colporteur went up to her with a Bible 
in his hand ; on this the lady stopped, took the volume, 
and examined it by opening it in several places, at the 
same time attentively listening to what the colporteur, 
with simplicity and warmth, was saying respecting the 
excellence of the Scriptures. After having thus lis- 
tened to him for some time, the lady courteously 
thanked the colporteur, and returning him the book, 
added, ‘‘I know the Bible and appreciate it ; I already 
possess it, and this is the reason why I do not buy a 
copy.” Then kindly saluting the colporteur, the lady 
passed onwards with her suite. 
This great lady was none other than the Empress. 
B. RB. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 

40. SanpaTH OpseERVANCES.—The difficulty of the 
*¢ Anxious Inquirer” excites my sincerest sympathy. 
Would he not do well to take a quiet opportunity of 
stating his difficulty to his employer, and asking 
whether by making up his time during the week he 
could not be spared occasionally to leave business on 
Saturday in time to ride home, and return by first 
mage on Monday. Tho he might lose the 
pleasure of seeing his friends so frequently, he would 
feel the sweet reward of peace, and the suggestion to 
his master might be very useful in arousing the atten- 
tion of employers to the trials of their assistants. 
Could those of the more thoughtful who advocate Sun- 
day trains see the amazing traffic, gaiety, drinking, 
and bustle caused in such places as Brighton and 
others visited for pleasure on the Sabbath, the business 
at refreshment-shops, &c., &c., they would surely, for 
example’s sake, discourage Sunday travelling, even for 
more legitimate purposes.—P. R. M. 

43. JoHN xvi. 12.—It appears from what Scott says 
upon this text, that some of the things which our Lord 
had to say to his apostles were concerning ‘‘ preaching 
the gospel to the Gentiles, and the abrogation of the 
Mosaic law.’’ There is no doubt that they, being 
Jews, were still too prejudiced to be able to bear this. 
Our Lord goes on to say that when He should be taken 
from them, the Holy Spirit would come and would 
teach these things. —H. R 

48, CHRISTIAN FoRBEARANCE. —Consider the exam- 
ple of Jesus. Matt. xxvii. 12, 14; John xix. 9.—B. R. B. 

49. Pirerim’s Procress.—The authenticity of the 
third part has been much debated. The difference in 
the style from the two parts, which are undoubtedly 
from Bunyan’s pen, is said by some to have arisen from 
this cause ;—that after the appearance of the first two 
parts there was a rival allegory published, written in a 
more ornate style, which Bunyan in his third part 


|the word ‘‘ever,” for that certainly expresses the righ 





imitated. Though inclined myself to believe it genuine, 
the greater number of critics are to be found on the | 
opposite side. If not Bunyan’s, its authorship cannot 
be pe to any one else but upon vague conjecture. | 
—J, KR. S.C. 
50. Tak Wuire Stonz.—This has reference to the| 
custom among the Greeks and Romans of voting in 
judicial cases by white and black stones—the white 
betckening acquittal, and the black condemnation. | 
White stone therefore means the evidence or evidences | 
of pardon. The new name is the sense of adoption. | 
** We are all the children of God By FAITH in Christ.” 
ELEANOR would ask ExizaBeru, Does she know herself 
a sinner in God’s sight? If so, has she gone to Jesus ? 
Then she may feel sure she is ‘‘ accepted in the Be- | 


loved,” for ‘*him that cometh to Me I will in no wise | 


cast out.” From first to last remember it is in Christ; : 
in Him freely loved, fully sanctified, hereafter fully 
glorified. —ELEANoR. 

We are told that no man knoweth this new name, 
save he that receiveth it, and we would say to Exiz. 
BETH R., Pray earnestly to Jesus for this comforting 
assurance, and you will obtain it; for we have the 
Saviour's promise, ‘If ye shall ask anything in My 
name, I will do it.”—FLorRA. 

It more probably refers to a custom known to 
classical readers more in accordance with the circum. 
stances. In primitive times, when travelling was 
difficult from want of places of public entertainment, § =~ 
hospitality was largely practised by private individuals; 7 
of this we find many instances in the Old Testament. 
Persons who had partaken of this hospitality often 
became warm friends, and the Greeks and Romans 
were accustomed to provide their guests with some 
particular mark, which was handed down from father 
to s‘n, and insured hospitality whenever it was pre- 
sented. This mark was usually a stone or pebble cut 
in half, and on the halves of which the host and the 
guest mutually inscribed their names, and then inter. 
changed them. The production of this tessera was 
sufficient to secure hospitality for themselves or 
descendants whenever they travelled in the same direc. 
tion. It was needful that these stones should be pri- 
vately kept, lest others should obtain the privileges 
instead of the persons for whom they were intended. 
(See Rev. H. Blunt's **Seven Churches.”) If Exiza- 
BETH R. has ‘‘loved the Saviour eighteen months,” 
it clearly proves she possesses this white stone, since 
a 1“ ‘We love Him because He first loved us,” 

51. Hes. x. 12.—Since the ancient Greek MSS. are 
not punctuated, the words ‘‘for ever,” in Heb. x. 12, 
may be attached either to the word ‘‘sins,” or to the 
next clause. Either sense is good, but the latter is 
now thought to be the true meaning.—J. R. S.C. | 

The comma is correctly placed in most Bibles after 









































meaning of the passage. The sacrifice there spok 
of is perfected for ever; no other sacrifice for sins is”| 
needed, Jesus completed the great work of atonement | 
when = aT went up from the cross, ‘‘ It is finished."7 


The French version of the text runs thus :—‘‘ Bu 
this man, after He had offered one sacrifice for sins, 
sat down for ever®at the right hand of God.” I think™ 
that the comma should be placed after the word? 
‘*sins ” instead of after the word ‘‘ever.”—B. L. T. 7 
[We do not think it material where the comma is 
placed ; the sense remains the same—that the sacrifice 
is perfect, never to be repeated ; for if we place the 
comma after ‘‘sins,” and read that ‘‘for ever” Christ 
‘© sat down on the right hand of God,”’ this permanent 
session is itself a sufficient proof of the perfected cha- 
racter of Christ’s atoning work : the ordinary priest 
‘*stands,”’ as he requires to depart from and return to 
the temple to execute the same service ; whereas Christ, 
having by a single offering accomplished the work for 








ever, rests in the presence of God.—Ep. ] By | 
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